THE  INCOMPARABLE

English, and I had never made up my mind in which language
my flowery eloquence would be most effective.

She sat before her dressing table, a plain little red robe thrown
over her shoulders. Dillingham's voice, presenting me, came from
a million miles away.

English or Russian, Russian or English? Which should I
speak? I was pilloried by the dilemma. I stood dumb, silent,
stupid, blanketed by a fog in which Russian words and Eng-
lish words ran together and became Sanskrit and ancient
Greek.

She was smiling. She put out her hand to me and, like an autom-
aton, I bent over it. When I straightened she was speaking to
Dillingham.

"Let your friend come too/' she said. "It will be gay, three of

us."

So I had met Pavlova, and been invited by her to supper, and
I had not said a single word.

We went to Palisades Park and sat at a table in the outdoor
restaurant. I have always known how to enjoy my food, but that
night it lay almost untouched before me, and several times
Madame reminded me that I was forgetting to eat.

She surprised me. I was astonished to see how much she ate,
for one thing. I had eaten with tenors and sopranos, and their
consumption had not startled me by its quantity. After all,
Madame Schumann-Heink and Titta Ruffo had girth; they had
waistlines to support.

Since that night at Palisades Park I have supped with ballerinas
more times than I can remember, and I do not even blink at the
thick steaks, the mountains of potatoes, the quarts of milk they
can put away. If they eat like stevedores, I dare say the number
of foot-pounds of energy they expend in a performance would at
least equal a stevedore's eight-hour day.

But to see the delicate, fragile Pavlova, whose waist I could
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